A A                                     DEATH   AND  TOMORROW
speaking my language," said Nona. "Nor me," I said, Tor English is
my language. And we spoke English during the, months we spent
under the German boot, and never let the boot interfere with it.
And Robert said something else, too.
"If I were you two I'd start right away to speak more quietly.
Don't you, Nona, call Hitler a swine and a vulgar paperhanger,
nor you, Peter, go on saying Boche all the time. \ low do you know
that you're not going to be denounced for it when the Germans
arrive ?"
"They won't arrive/' I said mechanically. Hut it left; a nasty,
bitter taste behind. The afternoon saw more refugee dogs arriving:
it's interesting they all made for the Butte. I read in a history of
the Butte of Montmartre that in the old, old days when Paris was
just parturiating, the Butte had been a refuge, for man and beast
alike. The hunted involuntarily made for it. It's a likeable, thought
that those poor dogs which honestly weren't to he, blamed for tills
war should instinctively follow the course their ancestors took.
Evening came. We dined on langouste and chicken. After
dinner we walked towards the rue Mont Cenis, and 1 heard a man
saying he was going to buy a German dictionary. At the end of the
street, where die stairs began, stood a small gathering. All were
looking down. Nothing was to be seen, but they went on looking
down. A woman with a lot of fair hair was saying the Germans
weren't really too bad. She'd known one and he was nice. She
said that guten Tag meant good day and yutcn Abend meant good
evening. Apparently she'd already provided herself with a German
dictionary. In that little crowd was a great friend of mine, a char-
woman. I knew every charwoman of the Butte, and many glasses of
white wine we had together in the good old days before their daily
work began. The good old days when there was nothing to report
from the front. This charwoman, recogni/ing me, shouted that
Monsieur and Madame should go, go: go immediately, otherwise
the Germans would imprison us. The fV/Jo/inj?, she shouted, hate
the English. Well, we weren't English, but it was nice of her to
worry about us.
If you asked me who were the salt of Paris I'd unhesitatingly reply
the charwomen. Elderly, slightly garrulous, but with a line sense
of humour and all the guts in the world. She came over t:o us and
talked to Nona: Frenchwomen had a habit of liking Nona. As they
talked the notion came to me that one of the main reasons why so
many people had deserted Paris was because there hardly exists such
a thing as a Parisian. The people of Paris, of which my charwoman
friend was a perfect example, have no roots in Paris. Talk to any